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Ray S. Cline 

Nuclear War Seemed Remote . . . 



Bob McNamara telephoned me before leav- 
ing for Moscow to try to recall some of the 
events of the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 to be 
discussed at the conference reported in The 
, Post Jan. 29. While the facts we knew in 
Washington in 1962 are pretty well established, 

1 impressions about the whys and wherefores of 
I the crisis are remembered differently by differ- 
\ ent participants. 

The thrust of the Soviet argument at the 
meeting in Moscow is that Nikita Khrushchev 
feared an American invasion of Cuba and made 
I this extraordinary strategic move to defend his 
I protege. Fidel Castro. I doubt this is the whole 
heart of the matter. I regret that American 
participants seemed for the most part to accept 
this reasoning. 

In fact l have grave reservations about a good 
bit of the interpretation and some of the evi- 
dence tabled by Soviet speakers. My role in 
1962 was as the senior CIA intelligence analyst. 

I alerted MacGeorge Bundy and President Ken- 
nedy to the definitive evidence of the secret 
missile deployment and on behalf of Director of 
Central Intelligence John McCone briefed the 
president on the developing story on many 
occasions in the summer and through to the 
bitter end of the 13 days in October. 

The Soviet Union has never invited me to 
participate in any of these historical exercises, 
but I wish it had. I clearly remember what we 
knew and thought in Washington at the time, 
l and I seriously doubt the spin on the story • 
) Moscow is presenting. 

Many of the Americans reacting to these 
reminiscences in company with Soviet speakers 
I seem rather to like the romantic idea that the 
I two superpowers were at the very brink of war, 
and they tend to accept that Khrushchev may 
have acted defensively. Neither of those proposi- 
tions is valid in my view. i 

Without going into much detail I think it is 

( clear that both sides were scrupulous in avoiding 
any remote chance of an actual nuclear ex- 
change for the simple reason that, as we all 
assured the president, the United States had at 
least a four-to-one advantage in ICBMs and 
perhaps an eight-to-one superiority in nuclear 
weapons capability if our powerful bomber air- 
craft force of that era were entered into the 


more heavily in our favor. While it is exciting to 
speculate on how brilliantly we escaped the 
nuclear holocaust, none of the informed officials 
I talked with at the time thought the chances 
were more than one in a thousand. 

Otherwise the direct threat of nuclear retalia- 
tion, which I helped others to draft for the 
president’s Oct. 22 warning, would have been 
argued at length and probably would have been 
hedged. Our superiority was so great that only a 
mad Khrushchev would have fired a nuclear 
weapon. We knew enough about him to believe 
he was wily, secretive and deceptive but not 
blind to his own and his country’s security. 
Castro might .have been tempted, as was sug- 
gested in the 1989 Moscow conference, but 
Khrushchev kept him on a tight rein, as Khru- 
shchev’s son inicated at the meeting. 

Another piece of suspect evidence presented 
at this conference was the suggestion that the 
Cuban missiles were armed with nuclear war- 
heads, thus heightening the danger of war. A 
military historian said he “reviewed archive 
material on the subject,” but did not present 


warheads were in place. Khrushchev’s son 
seemed to agree on the presence of warheads in 
Cuba, but said they were not "mounted on the 
missiles.” 

My own recollection is clear because this 
exact subject was what Kennedy repeatedly 
asked me about The CIA’s view, concurred in 
by the Defense Intelligence Agency as far as I 
ever heard, was based on two firm pieces of 
^ evidence. Our massive photo reconnaissance 
! never revealed any evidence of warheads being 
/ shipped in or being present, and there was firm 
evidence that structural elements that we knew 
were designed for nuclear weapons bunkers did 
.irrive and were never assembled. 

Since our discovery of the first missile site on 
Oct. 14 revealed a surprisingly leisurely assem- 
bly of the weapons and a stretcbed-out timetable 
for operational readiness, the probability is high 
that the blockade did stop the delivery of the 
warheads. That may be Kennedy’s greatest 
achievement, accounting for Khrushchev’s stra- 
tegic retreat. It is conceivable the warheads 
arrived secretly and were hidden at a distance 


been needed for safe storage, and none was 
constructed. 

Finally, while protecting Castro's forward 
base for Moscow’s penetiation of the Caribbean 
was a serious motivation for the whole maneu- 
ver, in my view it was not the main one. I 
believe Khrushchev visualized a major change in 
the balance of world power as a result of having 
84 missiles comparatively nearby and aimed at 
Washington and New York, as they undoubtedly 
would have been. On the other hand Khrushchev 
was not crazy enough to have fired them. He 
wanted them for strategic blackmail. Many of us 
thought at the time that there was evidence of 
Soviet preparation for a new Berlin crisis and 
that the endgame would have been to threaten 
war with greater credibility because of the 
missiles in Cuba, thus forcing the United States 
to abandon Berlin. That was the way Khru- 
shchev’s mind worked, and it was more complex 
than the interpretation advanced in Moscow last 
month. 

The writer, a former deputy director of the 
CIA, is chairman of the U.S. Global 
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A Defense Department reconnaissance photo of a Cuban missile site in 1962, 
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